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ings was the Prime Ministers' letters to the Sovereign. Before
1916, moreover, the Cabinet had no Secretariat. Lord Curzon
described the working of the Cabinet before the first world
war as follows:
Meetings of the Cabinet were most irregular; some-
times only once, seldom more than twice, a week. There
was no agenda, there was no order of business. Any Min-
ister requiring to bring up a matter either of Departmental
or of public importance had to seek the permission of the
Prime Minister to do so. No one else, broadly speaking,
was warned in advance. ... No record whatever was kept
of our proceedings, except the private and personal letter
written by the Prime Minister to the Sovereign, the contents
of which, of course, are never seen by anybody else. The
Cabinet often had the very haziest notion as to what its
decisions were. . .. Cases frequently arose when the matter
was left so much in doubt that a Minister went away and
acted upon what he thought was a decision which subse-
quently turned out to be no decision at all, or was repudi-
ated by his colleagues,21
After Lloyd George became Prime Minister in 1916,
various reforms in the conduct of Cabinet business were
effected. He appointed a Cabinet Secretariat whose job it was
to prepare the agenda, circulate official documents, and record
the conclusions. The great increase in the quantity of Cabinet
business made it essential for reforms of this nature to be un-
dertaken; indeed, it is surprising that the Cabinet had been
able to function for so long without the elementary conven-
iences which are regarded as essential, by the committee of a
village tennis club.
The Cabinet nowadays meets about once a week at
No. 10 Downing Street under the chairmanship of the Prime
Minister. The agenda will have been circulated to Ministers a
few days before the meeting, and memoranda concerning
21 H.L. Debates, 5th Series, H.M.S.O., Vol. 30, Col. 265, (June 19,
1918).